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The Weethoben Guartet Society, 


Tue two last “Beethoven” meetings have taken place, the 
audiences, .as usual, consisting of the elite of musical London, 
amateur and professional. The executants, Sivori, Sainton, 
Hill, and Rousselot, exhibited on both occasions that perfec- 
tion of ensemble for which they are so justly celebrated. We 


must ° briefly allude to the quartets that were performed. The 
fourth meeting’ commenced with the quartet in G major, 
No. 2, Op. 18; the reader will recognize it from the opening 
of the Allegro :— 











It is one of those, compositions of Beethoven in which 
graceful melody and cheerful sentiment are most happily 
mingled. Like most of his quartets, it is a musical picture of 
the temporary mood in which he found himself, and we must 
thence conclude that, contrary to a prevalent notion, Beethoven 
had many hours of undisturbed serenity, when health and 
peace of mind joined together in the task of rendering him 
content and happy. The next quartet, in B flat, opening 
Allegro con brio, thus :— 
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is another instance. The first movement is all cheerfulness, 
without a tinge of sentiment of any kind—the adagio is ex- 
quisitely graceful—the minuet and finale riot in good spirits. 
The short adagio immediately preceding the latter, though 
termed by the composer La Malinconia, is nothing more than 
an abstraction—a temporary effort to be serious, which, in the 
train of mind Beethoven was in at the time, was purely im- 
possible ;—the best proof of this is the brevity of the move- 
ment, and the unmistakable hilarity of the Jinale, which comes 
in time enough to dispel triumphantly all forebodings of gloom, 
as the sun drives the shadows over the green meadows. This 
quartet forms No. 6:of the Op. 18;—it was composed in 
1791-2, and dedicated to Mozart’s pupil, Haydn’s admirer, 
and Beethoven's friend, the munificent Prince Lichnowsky: 
The next quartet at the fourth meeting was the No. II, in F 
minor, Op. 95, commencing Allegro con Brio, thus :— 
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This quartet exhibits Beethoven in an angry, petulant, and 
passionate mood; it is one of the most ‘original of all his 
compositions, and bears the stamp of his manner so plainly, 
as to render misconception of its origin impossible; it was 
composed in 1815—16, and dedicated, to Zmeskall yon 




















Domanovetz. Beethoven sold it for 60 ducats, and it was 
published separately at Vienna, Mendelssvhn pronounces this, 
and the F major from the Razamouffsky set, the ‘* most 
thoroughly Beethovenish of Beethoven’s quartets.” The last 
}erformance at the fourth meeting was the No. 17, in F 
major, Op. 135, composed in 1825-6, and beginning 
Allegretto, thus :— 
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This‘was the last quartet Beethoven wrote ; it was dedicated 
to his friend Johann Wolfmeyer, a Viennese merchant, and 
sold for seventy ducats. We shall refer to the fifth meeting, 
the last of the ‘* Beethovens,” next week—meanwhile, we can 
but express our sincere gratification at the interest with which 
the Society’s doings are regarded throughout the provinces. as 
well as in the immediate field of action. The ultimate results 
of such an influence must be of incalculable benefit to the 
education of taste, and the main progress of art. It is 
honourable to England that the ‘‘ Beethoven Quartet Society” 
should have emanated from the enthusiasm of its amateurs, 
who have set an example to the great cities on the Continent, 
where music is more generally cultivated, if not more 
loved. Those sublime inspirations which have so long been 
a sealed book even to professors, are likely, in the process of 
time, to become as familiar as household thoughts. The 
posthumous quartets of Beethoven have laboured under the 
grave “charge of being wholly destitute of melody-—but this 
accusation is refuted triumphantly by the fact, that the 
exquisite phrases with which they overflow are now as 
familiar to every amateur as the oldest and most popular 
national airs. Had the ** Beethoven Quartet Society” done 
nothing more than show us how finely the great solo violinists 
of the day can interpret music of a more exalted character 
than that in which the public had been accustomed to hear 
them—it would have effected enough to entitle it to the 
gratitude of every sincere votary of high art. 





Dosepl Wayon, 
(Continued from our last.) 

Fisutne and hunting were Haydn’s favourite recreations 
during his stay in Hungary; and he remembered having 
once brought down three hazel-hens, which were afterwards 
brought to the table of the Empress Maria Theresa.—Another 
time he aimed at a hare, but only shot away his tail, although 
with the same shot he killed a pheasant, which was acci- 
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dentally near; and his dog, following the hare, was strangled 
in a snare. He was not an expert horseman, and once 
having @ fall from his horse, on the estate of Count Morzin, 
he never after ventured to mount another; and it is some- 
what remarkable, that Mozart, who was fond of the exercise, 
was always full of terrors when on horseback. It once hap- 
pened as Haydn was passing through the streets of Vienna, in 
company with Rittersdorf, they heard some of his minuets 
played very badly in a public-house: ‘‘ We must have some 
sport,” said Haydn, ‘with these bunglers;” and they 
accordingly entered the house, and ordered some beer. Hav- 
ing listened awhile, Haydn enquired who composed the 
minuets; and his own name was the reply. ‘ Pshaw!” 
rejoined he, “ It’s miserable stuff.” He had no sooner uttered 
these words, than the musicians were in an uproar; and if 
he had not speedily fled, one of the number would have 
dashed the violin at his head. About the year 1780, an 
officer’s daughter wrote to Haydn from Cobourg, informing 
him that once, as her lover, who was a captain, was 
walking with her and another friend, the captain began 
to extol the sagacity of his poodle dog which was with them, 
and laid a wager that if he should hide a dollar under a 
bush, the dog would find it again. The wager was accepted, 
and they returned home, when the captain said to his 
poodle, ‘* Seek, it’s lost.” The dog went immediately, and 
came to the place where his master had been taking his 
walk: but it happened that a tailor, travelling that way, 
seated himself under the very bush; and as he reclined 
ehjoying his rest, spied the dollar, and of course put it into 
his pocket. Soon after came the poodle, scented the dollar, 
and fawned upon the tailor, who, highly delighted with his 
good fortune, to find at once a dollar and a poodle dog so 
much attached to him, took him home to his lodging in the 
town. The dog kept close watch upon the tailor’s clothes all 
night, and finding the door open early in the morning, stole 
off with his small clothes, and carried them with the dollar to 
his master. A Poem was written upon this little adventure, 
under the title of “ The cunning and sagacious poodle,” and 
Haydn was requested by this lady to set it to music, who 
accompanied her letter with an entreaty that he would accept 
the inclosed ducat, and hoped, since she had heard so much 
of the goodness of his heart, that he would accept of that, as 
she was not rich. He immediately set about composing the 
music, but returned the ducat in a note, expressing himself 
sorry that she had not a better opinion of him, as he looked 
for no reward in exerting his talents for so amiable a person ; 
and as a fine for her evil opinion of him, she should knit him 
a pair of garters. The garters were accordingly sent, knit 
with red and white silk, with a garland of flowers worked in 
them, together with this motto, ‘ Forget me not.” Haydn 
kept these in a little box with his jewels, and carefully pre- 
served them to the day of his death. Inthe year 1806, the 
story was fresh, edited by Breitkopf and Haertel, of Leipzig. 
In the year 1785 he was requested by a canon in Cadiz to 
prepare instrumental music to the seven words of Christ 
upon the cross, to be adapted to a solemnity which annually 
took place in lent in the cathedral church of Cadiz.—On the 
appointed day, the walls, windows, and pillars of the church 
were covered with black cloth, and only one lamp of large 
dimensions illuminated the sacred obscurity. At an appointed 
hour the doors were closed, and the music began. After a 
suitable prelude, the bishop ascended the pulpit, uttered one 
of the seven words, and made an appropriate discourse; at 
the conclusion of which he descended, and prostrated himself 
before the altar. The music filled up this interval; when 








the bishop again ascended the pulpit successively, till the 
seventh time :—the orchestra always falling in at the close of 
every discourse. This was certainly a most difficult task, to 
compose seven successive adagios, which should not weary 
the audience, but awaken all the feelings which lay in the 
sense of each of the seven words uttered by the dying 
Redeemer. Haydn often pronounced this as his most success- 
ful work. It was not till many years after that German 
words were attempted for the music by a clergyman in 
Passau. The assertion of Swienten was thus literally proved, 
who affirmed that a “suitable poem might be wfitten to 
every composition of Haydn’s. This work was printed by 
Breitkopf and Haertel, of Leipzig, in 1801. A principal 
epoch in Haydn’s life was his abode in England, and we must 
therefore dwell somewhat longer upon it.—Salomon, a native 
of Cologne, and who had formerly been violin player in the 
service of Prince Henry of Prussia, wrote often to Hayda 
from London, to induce him to visit England; to: which he 
constantly replied, ‘that as long as his prince lived he 
would not leave him.” On the 28th of September, 1790, 
Prince Nicholas Esterhazy died; and singular enough, Salo- 
mon was on the continent at the very time, engaging German 
musicians for his concerts at Hanover-square. As soon as he 
heard of the death of Prince Esterhazy he hastened to 
Vienna; and although he arrived there late in the evening, 
went immediately to Haydn. His first words, upon entering 
the room, were, ‘‘ Get ready for travelling ; in a fortnight we 
must gv together to London.” But he at first refused the propo- 
sal, urging his unacquaintance with the English language, and 
his inexperience in travelling. These objections were soon 
overruled by Salomon, and Haydn at last consented to go.— 
It was agreed upon that he should receive 3000 guilders for 
an opera ( Orfeo ed Eurydice), and for the compositions he 
should produce for 20 concerts, he should receive at the rate 
of 100 guilders for each concert. He was thus secured for 
5000 guilders; which sum, as soon as he arrived in Eng- 
land, was to be deposited in the bank of Messrs. Tresse and 
Co. in Vienna, This precaution was necessary ; for with: 
out it he would have been a considerable loser, as his opera, 
Orfeo ed Eurydice, could not be performed in the place Galini 
intended to open without previous license from government. 
On a merry meeting at Salomon’s, Mozart observed to Haydn, 
“You won’t stand it long: you will soon be back again; for 
you are no longer in your youth.”—‘ But notwithstanding,” 
replied Haydn, “I am fresh, and in good health.” He was 
then little short of 59; but he was not obliged to tell every 
one that, If Mozart had not died so early as the 25th of 
December, 1791, he would have succeeded Haydn in 
Salomon’s Concert Room in 1794. Previous to Haydn's 
departure for England, he brought some productions to the 
King of Naples, then at Vienna, who had given him the order 
for them. ‘ We will have them performed the day after to« 
morrow,” said his Majesty. ‘It gives me inexpréssible 
pain,” returned Haydn, “that I cannot be present: for I 
set off for England then.”—‘* What”! rejoined the King, 
‘* you promised to come to Naples!” The King immiédiateiy 
left the room with some degree of vexation; and did not return 
before an hour had elapsed. He then extorted a promi 

from Haydn to visit ‘Naples on his return from England, and 
gave him a letter of recommendation to the Neapolitan Em- 
bassy, in London, Prince Castelcicala; and also sent a rich 
snuff-box after him. The days that Haydn passed in Eng- 
land he counted the happiest in his life. He was there 
universally esteemed—a new world opened to him, and he 
was at last enabled to extricate himself froin the circumscribed 
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condition in which he had gtown grey; for in 1790 he 
scarcély was possessed of 2000 guilders of his own; but by 
his compositions, for which he was very well paid in England, 
he was enabled to spend the remainder of his days very com- 
fortably. He began his journey with Salomon on the 15th 
of Decemver; 1790. In Munich they formed an acquaintance 
with Cannabich; and in Bott, the Elector Maximilian intro- 
duced his whole band to him after the service, by whom a Mass 
of Haydn’s had been performed. During his stay in England 
he kept a journal, in which he noted down, quite in a style of 
rhapsody, whatever he met with, and whatever struck him in 
the manners and customs of the English. We shall confine 
ourselves to those extracts only, which relate to music. ‘* On 
thé 21st of May, 1791, Giardini had a concert at Ranelagh ; 
he played like a pig.” On the 15th June, he visited Dr. 
Herschel, and viewed his large telescope. Herschel had for- 
mierly been Oboeist in the service of Prussia, but left it, and 
eame to England, and supported himself many years by music, 
and aftérwards applied himself unremittingly to astronomy. 
“A week before Whitsuntide I heard upwards of 4000 sing 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; a conductor led the time. No music 
ever affected me so powerfully before in my life. All the 
children newly clothed entered in procession; the organist 
played over the tune very simply and smoothly, and the 
children then began the hymn all at the same time.” On the 
5th of November he was present at an entertainment given by 
the Lord Mayor. “ After dinner there was dancing in three 
rooms ; in that which was set apart for the first nobility, none 
but minuets were danced. I eould scarcely remain here a 
quarter of an hotir, partly on account of the heat, the room 
being very narrow, arid partly on account of the bad music, 
for the orchestra consisted only of two violins and a violoncello ; 
and the minuets were more like Polish than German or Italian 
ones, In another room; which was more like a subterraneous 
cavern, they danced in the English fashion: the musi¢ was 
rather better, as there was the addition of a drum, which 
drowned the scrapings of the wretched fiddlers. In the great 
hall the band was more numerous, and somewhat better; 
here the gentlemen, however, were sitting at the dinner-table 
drinking. One part of the company danced without, hearing 
a note of the music, while at the table songs were roared out, 
and healths drunk, with the greatest uproar; flourishing of 
glasses; and cries of huzza! huzza! huzza!” On the 10th 
of Décember he went to see the opera of the Woodman. “It 
was on the day when the provoking memoir of Mrs. Billington 
was published. She sang rather timidly, but yet well: she 
is a great genius. The first tenor has a good voice, and pretty 
good execution, except that he uses falsettos too much, He 
made a shake in C alto and went up to G. The second tenor 
endeavours to imitate it, but cannot transfer his natural voice 
to the falsetto; he alters the time, being sometimes in triple, 
and then again in common measure; makes abbreviations 
wherever he fancies; but the orchestra seems to be used to 
it. ‘The leader is Mr. Baumgarten, a German, who has 
nearly forgotten his own language.” ‘The common people in 
the at aré very impertinent in every theatre, and take 
the lead in uproar. The people in the pit and boxes have 
often to clap a long time before they can get a fine part 
repeated. It was so this evening with the beautiful duet in 
the third act; nearly a quarter of an hour was spent in the 
uproar; but at length the pit and boxes gained the day, and 
the duet was repeated. The two actors stood anxiously on 
the stage all the while.. The orchestra is drowsy.” On the 
24th of November, 1791, Haydn was invited by the Duke of 
York to his seat at Oatlands, The Duke with his consort, a 








Prussian Princess, and the Prince of Wales, loaded him with 
civilities : the latter desired to have his likeness; and for.two 
days music was performed from ten o'clock in the evening till 
two in the morning. On the 14th of December he dinéd with 
Mr. Shaw. “ He received me at the street door,” said Haydn, 
“and introduced me to his wife, who was surrounded by he: 
two daughters and several other ladies. As I saluted the 
company round, I observed that all the ladies wore a - 
coloured ribband on their heads, on which thé namé of Haydn 
was neatly embroidered in gold. Mr. Shaw, had the same name 
embroidered on each end of his coat collar in the finest steel 
pearls. He desired a remembrance from me; and I gave him 
a box which I had bought a little before for a guinea, for 
which he returned me his. On visiting him a few days after 
he had the box lined with silver, and on the lid was engraved 
a lyre; with this inseription; Ex dono, celeberrimi Joseph 
Haydn, Mrs: Shaw gave me a brooch as a keep-sake.” Thé 
ribband which she wore that day was given to Haydn, and 
he preserved it amongst his most valuable trinkets. ‘‘I was 
invited this month to the theatre of amusing varieties in 
Saville Row: it proved to be a puppet show, the figures 
were well managed, but the singers were bad. The orchéstra 
was pretty good.” ‘Madame Mara; before her departure for 
Italy, sang at the Haymarket Theatre, in the English opera 
of “Artaxerxes,” by Dr. Arne, four times: She was received 
each time with the most boistérotis applausé, and was paid 
£100. for each night's performance. She was hissed off at 
Oxford because she did not rise from her seat at H 's 
chotus of Hallelujah.” “On the 26th of March, 1792) an 
English Clergyman who was presént at a concert given by 
Mr. Barthelemon, on hearing my andante 
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fell into the deepest despondence, having dreamed the preeed- 
ing night that such a piece would precede his death. He 
immediately forsook the company, retired to his bed, and this 
day, the 25th of April, I am informed by Mr. Barthelemon 
of the death of this divine.” On the 8th of February, 1792, 
the concerts of ancient music commenced; on the 13th of 
February the professional, and on the 17th Salomon com- 
menced his in Hanover Square. The English newspapers of 
the year 1792, which Haydn affixed to his Diary, are full of 
eulogies, on the originality, variety, and fertility of his genius. 
His first attempt to set English words to music, was crowned 
with complete suecess, in the “Storm,” edited by Breitkop 
and Co., Leipzig. ' 























(To be continued.) 





RECEPTION OF MADAME PLEYEL 


BY THE _ 
ENGLISH PRESS. 


Ir is with great pleasure that we continue our extracts from 
the London papers on the above subject. The weekly journals 
emulate the daily ones in the warmth and unanimity of their 
praises. In fact, ’ince the advent of Paganini, the violinist, 
there was never in this country so complete and instaftanéous 
an appreciation of a great artist. Since our Jast, the following 
has appeared in 


Che Atlas. 


For the last few months at least, Madame Pleyel and her promised 
visit to London, have been absorbing topics of musical conversation. 
We have been told of a pianist who was to exhibit her art under a: new 
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guise,—who, to an undreamt of perfection of mechanism, added the 
genius of all manner of composers living and dead,—who, out of sheer 
inspiration, conjured up from other people’s music beauties and effects 
which the concocters thereof had not even suspected,—who, in short, 
though of the ‘ softer sex,” had fairly beaten all her male rivals out of 
the field. . We heard of furores created here—of insanities innumerable 
committed for her sake there,—in short no artist—not even Liszt him- 
self—was ever heralded with so prodigious a flourish of rhetorical 
trumpets. We confess we looked on all this with some small suspicion. 
The “‘ puff preliminary”. has been wielded in great force on other occa- 
sious, and has been not always justified by the result. There is danger, 
to say the least, in carrying the business to extremes; expectation may 
be raised to a pitch which nothing of purely human mould can satisfy. 
We have heard Madame Pleyel, however; and can aver that she suffers 
nothing from the high anticipations formed of her in London; and this 
is saying as much as any rational person need desire. Madame Pleyel 
gave her first ‘‘ Recital’”” on Monday morning at Willis’s-rooms. The 
audience was a perfect multitude. There was a vast assortment of artists, 
foreign and domestic; amateurs abounded, and “ beauty and fashion,” 
were profuse. Madame Pleyel had committed herself to a severe experi- 
ment. She was to play seven times, totally unaided or unrelieved ;—she 
disdained, it seemed, a foil to her perfections. Even Liszt did not ven- 
ture on this. His ‘ Recitals” were just sufficiently interlaced with vocal 
pieces to take the strain off both his own wrists and the ears of his au- 
dienve. Yet in the case of Madame Pleyel we are bound to state that 
throughout her long end extraordinary display, no signs of weariness or 
satiety were manifested in the conduct of her audience ;—their attention 
remained breathless, their ‘‘ bravas” rang loud and clear to the last. 
With the exception of the first piece the entire programme was drawn 
from the modern “ romantic’ school of the pianoforte. We mention 
this to show that there is a phase under which Madame Pleyel’s talent 
has yet to be exhibited. Tremendous as are some of the difficulties of 
the modern school, they are yet, in all their varieties, the offspring of a 
few established formule, which, once mastered, leave the road tolerably 
clear to the industrious adventurer. This cannot be said of the more 
classical school of writing. The music of Bach, Beethoven, and Mendels- 
sohn, for instance, has peculiar difficulties which many of the “ Lion 
pianists” of the day fail to render with any effect. In this style, we are 
told, Madame Pleyel is as great as elsewhere ;—it needs but a public 
proof of this to set the seal on her position. It is impossible to describe 
the performance of Madame Pleyel save in general terms. Every 
imaginable perfection of mechanism is at her fingers’ ends. She unites 
the strength of a giant with the lightness of air itself. Rapidity that 
taxes the ear to follow it, certainty that knows no suspicion of failure, 
sensitiveness of touch that developes on the instant every wayward 
impulse of ber fancy, and a certain effect of mastery and conscious 
power that sets the listener at ease in an instant, are salient charac- 
teristics of her playing. As a combination of finger and intellect, 
Madame Pleyel’s most remarkable effort was the Hummel Adagio—it 
was truly worthy of a great artist in every sense of the term. As 
samples of elegant dexterity carried to its utmost limit, we may cite her 
renderings of Dohler’s fantasia on Guillaume Tell, and the Tarantella 
before mentioned, which was vociferously encored. We have, at present, 
but little means of knowing Madame Pleyel otherwise than as a practi- 
cian in the modern romantic school; and, thus viewed, we have no 
hesitation in declaring her, next after Thalberg, the most thoroughly 
finished and satisfactory performer of all, male and female—Liszt not 
even excepted—we have heard. How she may deal with the great 
lights of abstract music—Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and the like—remains 
yet to be seen. We have heard high report of this severer test of her 
powers, and trust to find it verified. 


The following is from the classical pages of 
The Athenaeum. 


The title of “Recitals” must be accepted asaclaim, on the part of the 
artist assuming it, to powers akin to those of its first adopter, M. Liszt. 
There is peril in such a challenge: which, conjointly with Madame 
Pleyel’s reputation, as first of European pianistes, excited no small curiosity 
in the artistic world, with regard to Monday’s experiment.—Madame 
Pleyel’s success was deservedly decisive and brilliant. The pieces she 
performed were as follows: the Adagio from Hummel’s Grand Fantasie, 
Dohler’s Fantasie on themes from ‘Guillaume Tell,’ Dreyschock’s 
L’ Inquiétude, the Quutuor from ‘ Don Pasquale,’ arranged by Prudent (en- 
cored) Thalberg’s Fantaisiefrom *LaSonnambula ;’ Schubert’s ‘Gretchen,’ 
and Rossini’s ‘La Danza,’ arranged by Liszt (encored.) From the above, 
it will be gathered that the most enormous difficulties do not daunt the 
lady’s ambition: and, assuredly, never were difficulties more gracelully 
overcome. With a force and a certainty which recall the best pianists 
in their prime, Madame Pleyel has still something of her own sex,—an 





elegance. and fascination which place her apart from all men; and 
superior, we have no hesitation in asserting, to every other female in- 
strumentalist we have hitherto heard. Her tone is sweet, clear; and 
never, even in a fortissimo, harsh, or unpleasing: her phrasing is ad- 
mirable ; and, in the wonders of the new school, free from that drawling, 
cloying sentimentality which it is the tendency of modern composition 
to encourage. Her execution is prompt and masterly: we never feared 
lest it might be driven to its utmost, nor felt distressed by the possibility 
of failure. Her self-control (a very rare gift among women) is perfect. 
In short, we were surprised and charmed, more than we have for many 
a day been, by a new arrival. 


Our next extract is from 


The Britannia, 


The great event of the week has been the debdt of this marvellous 
player. Madame Pleyel has created a great sensation, and the opinions of 
France, Belgium, and Germany as to her being the best of lady executants 
have been ratified here. She performed at Willis’s Rooms on Tuesday 
before a most critical audience, almost every professor of note, native and 
foreign, being present. Her reception after the first piece, one of Hummel’s 
adagios, was most rapturous. In the sentimental school she is without a 
rival. Schubert’s song of ‘‘ Marguerite,” with the sustaining of the 
spinning-wheel accompaniment, was replete with tenderness, In the 
executive displays her grand triumph was in Liszt’s “Tarantella,” the 
enormous difficulties of which she conquered gloriously. She also inter. 
preted pieces by Thalberg, Dohler, Dreyschock, and Emile Prudent, and 
came off triumphantly in every school. She was encored in the “ Taran- 
tella” and in the “ Don Pasquale” quatuor by Prudent. The greatest 
charm in her style is its truly feminine touch, and the delicacy and beauty 
of her colouring. The piano sings under her fascinating influence. Her 
left-hand work is prodigious. She repeats her ‘‘ recital” at the Hanover- 
square Rooms on the 4th of June. 


The following is from 


The LlustratedD London Mews. 


The sensation created at the first morning recital of this distinguished 
pianiste, was without parallel. Never, perhaps, had Willis’s Rooms con- 
tained such an immense assemblage of musical celebrities. We do not 
think that there were half a dozen absentees of note out of the mass of 
talent, native and foreign, now in the metropolis. Madame Pleyel came 
here with a’French, Belgian, and German fame; she will, leave this 
country with an English fiat in her favour. It is extremely difficult, in 
writing of the efforts of genius, to find terms out of the conventional 
order to describe one’s sensations. The homage paid by such an intelli- 
gent auditory was a crescendo movement. There was evident mistrust 
when Madame Pleyel first approached the instrument, and, throwing 
away a bouquet and her gloves with the air of a gladiator who enters a 
circle for combat, plunged at once into the Adagio of one of Hummel’s 
Fantasies. But mistrust gave way, at once to admiration, ‘at her 
exquisite touch, so delicately feminine, and yet so impressive withal. 
After singing this Adagio—it was not a manual exercise—the fair pianist 
changed to the bravura school, and, in Dohler’s “ William Tell’’ Fantasia, 
her sure mechanism convinced the auditory that she was not dismayed 
by any digital difficulties. In a terribly intricate morceau called L’In- 
quiétude,” she proved that she could cope with Dreyschock’s left-hand 
labour and sustaining power. In Emile Prudent’s Quatuor from “ Don 
Pasquale,’’ the furore became intense, and it was cruelly encored. 
Ncthing could be more entrainant than her style ; the manner with which 
she made the fuur parts stand forth was as if an orchestra was accom- 
panying the voices, and we could almost fancy Lablache’s portentous 
tones soaring above the whole. Her command of arpeggios and octaves 
in this Quatuor was quite marvellous. Then followed Thalberg’s “ Son- 
nambula” fantasia, with a delicious observance of the niiances. But, for 
pathos and sentiment, her interpretation of Schubert’s song of ‘* Mar- 
guerite”’ was the most perfect exhibition of the morning. The sustaining 
of the spinning-wheel accompanimeut, whilst the melody of woe was 
breathed forth, was beyond all praise—the colouring was superb, As a 
climax came Liszt’s ‘‘ Tarantella,” which, we thought, was unexecutable 
except by the Emperor of Pianists. But Madame Pleyel is, as the 
Chronicle called her, the Empress of Pianistes. The railroad speed and 
perfect precision with which this lively dance was hit off electrified the 
company, and again wis there an unreasonable demand made for its 
repetition, 


Next we quote from 


The Lnglish Gentleman, 


Rarely have we witnessed a more exciting scene than that which took 
place at this great artist's first deldt before a London audience. The 
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room was crowded, and all the first musical professors and amateurs of 
the metropolis were present. Mad. Pleyel, on her appearance, was 
received with enthusiastic cheering, which increased as she developed 
her exquisite powers to tumultuous applause. Notwithstanding the 
almost superhuman effort required to play “six morceaux de la premiere 
force,” the fair pianiste gracefully acceded to the rapturously desired 
repetition of two, morceaux. All Europe has done honour to the 
transcendant talent of Mad. Pleyel, and we expected much when we went 
to this concert, but her performance, at once the perfection of execution 
and intellectual conception, more than justified the praise which has 
heralded her appearance among us. 


Lastly, we extract the following from 


Che Aiterary Gasette, 


This celebrated pianist made her first appearance before a London 
audience on Monday, when the pieces were selections from the most dif- 
ficult works of Hummel, Dreyschock, Prudent, Thalberg, Schubert, and 
Liszt. The compositions of Liszt and Prudent were encored. Madame 
Pleyel is a performer much wanted, and one calculated to raise the taste 
and character of pianoforte playing—{or she combines the wonderful with 
the poetic of the art. At one time she is highly touching, innocent, and 
sentimental ; at anothér, vigorous, mysterious, and sublime. She plays 
as ifa child of nature, who not only herself feels most acutely the 
power of music, but has the art of making others sympathise with her. 
The consequence is, that she is at least equal to the most versatile and 
inspiring performers of the present age. The crowded audience, which 
included first-rate artists, went away enchanted at what they had heard. 

Madame Pleyel’s next “ recital’ is fixed for Thursday 
morning next, in the Hanover-square Rooms, a better locale, 
and capable of holding a vaster audience. The programme 
may be seen by referring to our advertisement sheet. 


Mr. Brinley Bichards’ Concert. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Amone the numerous duties in which we are involved, as 
recorders of events where the musical world is concerned, few 
things afford us more genuine gratification than the event we 
are now called upon to commemorate, With few exceptions 
the programmes of the usual benefit concerts of the season 
present the same peculiarities and inconsistencies. The same 
monotonous round of arias and. fantasias, with interminable 
manufactures, of compositions by writers whose names gene- 
rally bear the usually finale of “ini.” Without the slightest 
wish to depreciate the merits of the Italian composers, still we 
confess we are often. wearied by the incessant repetition of 
their solfeggios and. roulades, in which our concerts so often 
abound. We quarrel neither. with the singers ‘‘ thereof,” or 
the hearers ‘‘ thereof,” but we certainly protest against being 
called upon to criticise for the hundredth time “‘ thereon”—and, 
therefore, having given a slight hint of our. intention not to 
devote much valuable time to such affairs, we will at once 
commence our agreeable task of reviewing Mr. Richards’ 
concert. Whatever might have been our dissatisfaction at the 
intense heat of the Hanover Rooms on Friday evening, we 
were unquestionably pleased to witness such an enormous 
assemblage of visitors—amongst whom, by the way, we were 
glad to recognise several eminent artists—exotic and indi- 
genous. The lion of the evening was, without doubt, 
Pischek—we, of course, except the beneficiaire—notwith- 
standing cold and influenza, Pischek sang gloriously — and, 
as usual, received unlimited encores, Miss Birch and Miss 
Hawes sang with considerable effect in the duetto, “ Di 
conforto”— Madame Lecoy made her debiit in Niedermeyer’s 
“Le Lac”—which we thought, in spite of a pun, sadly lack’d 
effect, Madame Lecoy will be an acquisition when she has had 
the advantage of more study and experience—we say this in a 
friendly tone, and if our hint is taken, the lady will one day 
thank us, As usual, those unrivalled duet interpreters, the 











Misses Williams, sang with exquisite finish,~ ‘* The, wood- 


bends,” by Sterne. Of Mr. Richards’ solos we are’ bound to 
speak in the highest manner, and to record our great satisfac- 
tion at witnessing such compositions in a concert programme. 
“ La Truite,”’ so admirably “varied” by Heller, received 
ample justice from the interpretation of Mr. Richards, who 
delivered it with great delicacy and finish, while the bolder 
parts of the composition were thrown off with a command 
admirably illustrative of the mastery which the performer has 
obtained over his instrument. Mendelssohn’s lovely “ Lied” 
was most refreshing; and almost made us doubt we were at a 
‘* benefit concert,” and our delight was not a little increased 
by perceiving from the applause of the auditors that it was to 
them no less gratifying. Judging from the satisfaction evinced 
on'Friday, we think that the criticism of an English audience 
is not fairly dealt with when it is accused of indifference to 
works stamped with such a character as those of Mendelssohn 
and -Heller.. Mr. Richards’ (MS.)  Capriccioso. was most 
effective and afforded the utmost satisfaction to his auditors. 
It is really a “ Capriccioso,”—eccentric, wild, playful, and 
ingenious. The subject in two-four time is a very charming 
theme—and runs through the greater part of the composition 
—we were only disappointed by its abrupt termination— 
whether we were making up our minds for a studied “ wind- 
up,” or not, we scarcely know ; but its’ termination’ was father 
sudden—it took its leave without advertising us of the intent. 
Perhaps it was an’ intentional omission on the part of Mr. 
Richards, whose previous manipulations may have fatigued 
him. We do not quarrel either with the author or the com- 
position, which we hope soon to hear again, and so to make 
our peace with the finale.—Miss Hawes sang with great deli- 
cacy and expression Weber’s song, ‘‘See Nature doth her 
stores unfold.” Alvars’ harp solo was worthy of the author ; 
we cannot say more.—It was charmingly rendered and loudly 
applauded, In the second part we. were glad to see Mr. 
Macfarren, who admirably accompanied his cara sposa in Allan- 
a-dale—the words of which are taken from Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Rokeby.” Madame Macfarren sang it with energy and 
expression, and was deservedly applauded. Madame.Mac- 
farren is rapidly rising in publicestimation, In the duetto by 
Nicolai, ‘‘O du Geliebte,” Miss Birch and Pischek received 
a hearty encore. A_ similar compliment..was paid. to Mr. 
Harrison, who sang with very considerable delicacy .‘‘ Oh, 
whisper what thou feelest”—-one of the songs introduced in 
the ‘‘ Grown Jewels,” and composed, by Mr. Richards. 
Chopin's Notturno, “ I] Lamento,” was most welcome. The 
genius of this imaginative writer is too well known to require 
comment from us.—Suffice it to say that Mr. Richards gave it 
with great feeling and with the finish we should expest from 
one whose artistic mind has heretofore placed him.in an 
eminent position. As if to prove his resources in a style 
totally opposcd to the former, he gave Liszt’s “Reminiscences” 
from ‘‘Robert le Diable.”—The tremendous difficulties, of this 
eccentric composition require no ordinary manipulative powers, 
and its reception by the audience was an ample. proof of. the 
justice rendered to it by the performer. » Miss Birch sang most 
eharmingly a song, ‘‘ Yes / I remember well,” composed by Mr. 
Richards. It is replete. with phrases full of, poetical. feeling, 
and Miss Birch deserves great credit for the care and finish she 
bestowed upon it. We must not omit the duet for two. piauo- 
fortes, composed by Benedict, Itis a most: effective work, 


and cannot fail to become a public favourite.. The subjects 
are from Schubert's Melodies, It abounds in brilliant, passages 
and some not particularly, easy.—{t is certainly not a com- 
pound for ‘‘ small hands.”, Its reception was enthusiastic, and 
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the performance of it reflected ample credit upon Mr. Benedict 
and Mr. Richards. John Parry was, as usual, rapturously 
encored in his Historical Romance, and then gave his fearful 
‘* Melo-drama.” The other vocalists were Miss Steele (who 
sang with much feeling ‘* The Haven of the Heart,”) Mrs. 
W.'H. Seguin; Signor F. Lablache, and Mr. W. H. Seguin. 
We trust that the example so boldly set by Mr. Richards in 
the selection of his solos will not be lost sight of by our 
concert-givers—especially those who are pianists. It is the 
duty of an artist to educate and elevate public taste—and we 
hope to see the day when Mendelssohn and Chopin will take 
the position now so frequently bestowed upon the fantasias of 
the milk-and-water school. The concert terminated with 
Wallace’s popular trio, ‘‘ Turn on Old Time”—very admirably 
sung by Miss Steele, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Seguin. The 
conductors were Mr. Benedict and Mr. Charles Horsley. 

[We insert this notice, which has been forwarded to us by 
a valuable correspondent, with pleasure, although a notice 
has already appeared of the event of which it treats. We 
should be sorry indeed to withhold so flattering a testimony of 
the merits of one of our most deserving young musicians.— 
Ep. M. W.) 





@n the Evucation necessary to 
a HMéusician. 
(From the Coutrapuntal Musical Review. ) 


Tur subject we have selected is one which should find its 
way into every leading paper in this country ; and especially 
at a time when there is so much talk and pretence about mu- 
sical matters, productions, and performances. We will, there- 
fore, first take a synoptical review of the present aspect of 
musical affairs and of British musicians, From the Queen 
to every wealthy subject of this realm, music forms the greatest 
and not the least expensive amusemevit : but whether its dis- 
tinguished patrons do or do not vpnold the noblest and most 
erudite schools of music will be gleaned from the tenor of our 
observations. There are now a sufficient number of teachers 
of music in this country to people, Jet us say, the Isle of Man ; 
and we will suppose them, for a short time, migrated and 
settled down there. Now here is the Isle of Man peopled 
with musicians only, and we may examine their education and 
manners. What sort of learning have these musicians? Are 
they-read in any one science—are their understandings en- 
larged and enlightened by polite literature—are they thoughtful 
as if gifted ‘with a sort of “ divine fire”—are their minds ele- 
vated and refined, noble and ingenuous? Again, are they 
classical musicians—do their works display great profundity 
of knowledge—are they pure harmonists and erudite contra- 

untists—are they inspired melodists and original thinkers ? 
ithout stopping to answer these questions, whieh in fact 
answer themselves, let us ask what sort of manners would such 
islanders have, if deprived of these qualities? Could they 
boast of their intelligence and refinement—could they point 
(for example) to the Isle of Wight, and say, ‘‘ You nautical, 
Unartistical, uninspired nobodies, you have no love for the 
liberal arts—you don’t wear your hair parted in the middle, 
and hanging in well-brushed ringlets down to the shoulders, 
for the love of art; but we do—we spend all our lives and 
brains in such pursuits.” But we will no longer deprive the 
Isle of Man, even in imagination, of its own inhabitants ; for 
that beautiful spot seems already, by our transports and colo- 
nisation, to have lost all its pleasantness and poetry. If, then, 
the picture be unexaggerated, what must be predicated of the 





patrons of such artists? Should it be said that our patrons 
sanction the prevailing mediocrity, and provide no measure 
to remedy the palpable neglect of the education pf so many 
British subjects ; that they countenance only musicians whose 
efforts tend more to gratify sensual pleasures than to evoke from 
their science and genius wholesome and even profitable enjoy- 
ment? If there be reason in music, and if it have any influence 
over the passions of men, it is a stigma upon human nature to 
abuse and misdirect its power. Let us take, for example, the 
Italian Opera, and examine the class of music adapted to. suit 
the present taste. Are the immortal operas of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Gluck, Cherubini, and one or two others, generally 
heard there ; or are the mere ballad operas of composers with 
half their genius and education repeated ad nauseam withi 
that noble edifice? How is it that men of rank, talent, | 
refined tastes, can relish in music what in other arts and 
sciences they would be ashamed to admire, if not inclined to 
reprobate? Is a mere rhymster considered a poet by men of 
learning? no; then why should a mere musical ballad-writer 
be considered a composer? Under the patronage of the: wise 
and great, music in this country could arrive at the highest 
pitch of perfection, which might be effected simply by strenu- 
ously encouraging classical music, and by discountenancing 
musicians who had not studied their science. Mere practical 
musicians do deserve respect ; but music being a science as well 
as an art, must be studied before it can be well understood. 
Those who devote their lives to composition, and those 
who are sound theorists, deserve a higher -rank-in-the 
profession than mere practical musicians; and true patrons 
of the’art ought to draw this line of distinction between them; 
for then generosity, frankness, and kindness, would take the 
place of the illiberdlity, intrigue, and disingenuousness, which 
are so destructive to artists and to art. In order to make this 
strike home, Jet us look at the first musicians of this country, 
and those, too, who are entrusted with high places, and 
receive the most distinguished support—where, or rather to 
whom, can we refer, even as an accomplished teacher and master 
of counterpoint! We are far from being desirous to undertate 
British musicians ; but pointing out the causes of their failure 
in the production of classical works may be the first step to 
their being able to achieve one. ‘We hope, therefore, the’ true 
patrons of music will endeavour to impress on our musicians 
the necessity of studying closely the theory of music, and 
encourage them to bring forward works which shall display 
both learning and genius ; but ifsound education be neglected, 
England will never have a great school of music of her own.— 
G. F. F.—Literary Gazette. 





Bramatic intelligence. 
Frencu Prays.—On Wednesday night Rose Cheri took 
her benefit, and it was truly pleasant to see how the little en- 
chantress has worked her way into the hearts of the frequenters 
of the theatre. All the well-known faces were there. How 
many eyes were moistened with tears we cannot say; the tears 
in our own prevented our seeing; and we were too much en- 
gaged in a sort of shabby attempt to conceal them, to be 
looking after other people, What a strange thing ‘it ig that 
men should be ashamed of tears! Not that we are; this 
confession proves it, And yet there is a sort of mean regpe: 
for the foolish opinion of fools which always makes Ly 
our lorgnon resolutely bridging the nose, and a poor mimicry 
of blowing that nose in a casual manner, when our feeli 
are touched—a pantomime which deceives nabody, and which 
we are ashamed of executing, but which is pi Ms never- 
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theless. Now why should tears be concealed? They are no 
sign of weakness. If men have the common sympathies of 
humanity they must be susceptible ; if they are of 4 nervous 
excitable organisation, this susceptibility will manifest itself 
in tears. True it is that the acting of the present day seldom 
tices such an effect. We are old playgoers, and not 
easily touched. There are but three living actresses who have 
such power over us; and Rose is one of the three. As one 
grows older one gtows less excitable; not that age brings 
with ita hardening crust of indifference ; it isan absurd error 
to suppose so; but by hecoming more criti¢al—by learning to 
distinguish the actor's trick and simulation—one learns to 
disregard it. Only those who ere great actors can move you 
then 5 because they alone are true in the expression of feeling ; 
and. true feeling always exerts its empire. But we are 
wandering from our course: talking about our impressions 
notabout the pieces. It is Rose's fault ; we cannot think of 
the:picce hecause she occupies us. Her reputation seems to 
have heen definitively settled. The public know what an 
acttess she is; and even the Atheneum (the only critical 
seeptic) in questioning her powers as an artist, admits 
her exquisite charm.as.a woman- This is a point we 
would gladly discuss, had we space; but we have not. In 
the new pieces. performed on Wednesday, Rose was faultless: 
First she appears asa young widow, who has been forced to 
sacrifice herself and her lover to save her father’s honour. 
This she does by marrying another. Her lover interprets her 
act ag that of a caquette ; she cannot justify herself without 
explaining the cause: that she cannot do. She suffers, there- 
fore; suffers, and in silence, He quits France broken- 
hearted. She corresponds with him ynder a feigned name, 
and he falls in love with her from her letters. The illness 
of his brother recals him to France, where he learns that the 
cause of that illness is love: love for a young widow who has 
shgwn the greatest interest in him, but whose actions appear 
so very like coquetry that his brother suspects her motives. 
e undertakes to see her; and to his horror discovers it is his 
former faithless mistress, This was the part Rose had to 
play; and the manner in which she pourtrayed the lacerated 
feelings of one knowing herself innocent but despised, and 
despised by him she loved, was maryellously truthful and 
touching. The mystery is of course cleared up at last, and 
the lovers’ ate happy. Though the burden of this piece 
(“ George et Maurice”) rests upon the fair shoulders of Rose 
Cheri, we must not omit to mention the admirable acting of 
Rhozevil, the most intelligent and earnest of jeunes premiers ; 
and of Dumery, who is really very droll. The second piece, 
“La Reine de Seize Ans,” showed us Rose Cheri in the 
character of Christine, displaying incomparable dignity and 
grace, relieved by a little womanly petulance and tenderness 
which were perfectly bewitching. And although the piece was 
old enough in conception and not very felicitous in execution, 
Re were too much pleased with her to be critical. Rose 
Vheri is about to leave us. If we could hope that the 
presence of fine models could influence our own actors, who 
need it so much, we should be tempted to analyse the various 
qualities, by which she sugceeds. At all events we would bid 
actora and critics remark the largo (to speak with musicians) 
of her manner: the absence of all miserable points (which 
may be likened to italics in writing, as only displaying an 
ambition to be effective withont real effect), and i ty be Sec 


to vepresent a character and not merely an assemblage of 
emotions—the sit quidvis simplex duntaxat e+ unum of the 
critic further to remark how exceedingly quiet she is ; 


‘deep feeling always is. Sobs, handkerchiefs, dishevelled 





hair, prostrations on the ground, and all the paraphernalia of 
grief are needless to her who knows by a few simple touches 
to go direct to the heart, and who never in her most passionate 
moments “ oversteps the modesty of nature.” Rose, we bid 
you good bye! May you long continue your successful 
career, and may you quickly return to enliven our foggy 
climate with your sweet smile and winning ways! 
Princess’s.\—A new historical play in five acts, entitled 
“ The King of the Commons,” was brought out on Wednesday 
evening, the 20th inst., with success. ‘The King of the Com- 
mons is James the Fifth of Scotland, who was personated by. 
Mr. Macready. The play opens with an antechamber in 
Holyrood House, where Master Mungo Small, a gentleman 
usher, played by Mr. Oxberry, is keeping guard. To him 
enters’ Buckie of Drumshorlan, an outlaw, full of conscious 
dignity, wrongs to be avenged, and that excessive confidence 
which unfailing impunity and facility of entrance into all places 
and companies givé to such creatures of the stage, especially 
when entrusted for representation to Mr. Cooper. Dramshor- 
lan demands an interview with the King, and the piece sets 
out, not very favourably, with a common-place struggle, in 
which the flippant gentleman-usher would dismiss the intruder 
atonce. The King, however, supervenes. He is surrounded 
by his nobles, and in a towering passion ; for they hesitate to 
follow him against the English ; and he dismisses them a : 
One alone appears to be entirely faithful to him, Lord Seton, 
(Mr. €. Fisher), The Lords gone, Buckie shows himself, 
and is recognised by the King as @ person who saved him 
from drowning. The outlaw has come to tell the King that he 
is surrounded by traitors; and, as the master of the whole 
plot, @ traitor in the pay of the English, he denounces one Sir 
Adam Weir, Laird of Laichmont, ‘Phe shifting scene transfers 
you to Laichmont itself, in the country ; and introduces Made- 
line Weir, the Laird’s granddaughter, accompanied by a 
bookish cousin dedicated to the church, Malcolm Young, ‘The 
lady is played by Mrs. Stirling; the gentleman by Mr. Leigh 
Murray. While they are conversing, a tumult is heard; and 
Malcolm, rushing out, rescues from the attack of robbers 
the disguised King ; who has come down to Laichmont to find 
out the treachery. He succeeds: Sir Adam, presuming him 
to be an adventurer, and pleased by his cleverness, constitutes 
him a messenger to the lords who are in the plot and in the 
English interest; and James hears with horror that his friend 
Seton is shortly to be added to the number of the traitors, 
While on this country visit, he discovers that his rescuer, 
Malcolm, detests the church and loves his cousin ; and without 
revealing himself, the Monarch promises to befriend both, A 
very pretty scene, well treated, is that in which James wrings 
Malcolm’s secret from him; Madeline Weir, a gay and 
thoughtless girl, being in concert with the King, listening to 
find ont the reason of Malcolm’s melancholy, and thus receiy- 
ing a strange declaration by proxy. All parties helped to 
give effect to the situation. Mr. Murray’s constrained manner 
and defective stage bearing were merged in the embarrassment 
proper to the part, though still too evident throughout. 
Macready, who from the first had given life to the dignity, the 
fiery passion, and bluff bonhommie of James, had now oppor- 
tunity for showing his mastery over the tenderer emotions, 
especially those of the paternal kind. The ch in the 
manner of Madeline Weir, her agitation, and overwhelmin 
sense of the passion to which her consciousness was pacar | 
were expressed with truth and delicacy by Mrs. Stirling. 
There was no violence, no straining for effect ; and yet every 
word told; the sudden and forced composure of her bearing, 
the ‘agitation which checked and depressed her voice, her 
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fainting, were all rendered, in such manner as. belongs to life 
and nature, very rarely to the stage. ‘Before his departure 
James has another interview with, Buckie; and the outlaw 
further denounces the Laird of Laichmont as the defrauder of 
a nephew who has disappeared. James tells him to bring the 
case before him at Holyrood Palace ; promising the accuser 
safe conducts After the King has gone, Sir Adam Weir pro- 
pounds a plan of marrying his granddaughter to Mungo Small, 
the.son of a neighbour. All this part of the play is common- 
place in the extreme. A tyrannical old father, with the pro- 
ject of uniting two adjacent estates, is a drug upon the stage , 
so is the fijppant young courtier, affronting his intended 
father-in-law, snubbing his own father, boasting of his chival- 
rous feats at court, and obtruding upon the sorrowful heroine 
his impertinent suit. The comic part incurred some risk, and 
we. believe that it has been since curtailed. _Mr. Compton 
plays the “‘lean and slippered pantaloon,” Laird Small, with 
much humour ; but the part is slight. Having returned to his 
palace King James makes full use of the information which he 
has received. Seton is formally denounced; and in a passion 
of grief, struggling between brotherly friendship and kingly 
determination, James, with characteristic haste, pronounces the 
condemnation of death; but then remembers that absolute 
proof is still wanting. .He demands. it. It is pro- 
duced in the form of a letter from Seton to Lord Dacre, the 
English General: the seal is broken; the letter is read; it 
rejects the offered bribe with scorn. Joy at discovering his 
friend’s fidelity overwhelms the King with emotion. He 
hastily dismisses the accusers, the soldiers, and everybody 
else; and, taking Seton to his arms, hugs him with renewed 
affection. . The whole: scene was a triumphant one for 
Macready, written probably with a view to situations and 
contrasts of passion in. which he excels. There is nothing 
new in it—no striking elevation of language; and there was 
certainly nothing in Mr. Macready’s manner new to those 
who have seen him for the last quarter of a century. But 
still the success was, as we have said, triumphant. However 
mannered, there is truth in Macready’s conception of such in- 
cidents of human existence, and the author had written well 
up to. the actor. That work done, the, King sends for the 
family from Laichmont, and receives them in full court. 
Buckie appears; declares himself to be Weir's nephew; and 
the old man, proclaimed a traitor, is mercifully sentenced to 
divide his substance..between Buckie and his granddaughter. 
The treacherous Lords are denounced by the King collectively, 
and a schedule of their names, taken from the packet which 
old Weir had intrusted to the disguised James, is produced ; 
but the King generously gives it up to the traitors themselves, 
unread, Their treachery is rebuked; they declare their 
revived fidelity, and no longer hesitate to follow their 
sovereign to the wars. The King’s favour procures the 
release of Malcolm from the church, and. he is united to the 
lady; Master Small’s boastings being duly exposed. The 
last scene failed to produce its proper effect, partly from an 
unartistical method of elaboration. Each incident as it 
happened was too clearly foreseen; and there was not enough 
in the moderate propriety of the language to supply the place 
of dramatic surprise. On the whole it may be said that the 
piece has small pretensions; as a dramatic poem, but it is in 
the main as interesting as a novel; and the situations de- 
signed for Macready are contrived so as to display his peculiar 
excellencies without any striking deficiency of language for 
such purpose. Macready’s manner it were almost superfluous 
to criticise. It was in great part all that his most ardent 
admirers could desire, especially where the King assumes his 





gayer and easier manner. The piece is put upon the. stage 
with great care and splendour; the new scenes are admirably 
painted (by Mr. Beverley), and the accessories are devised 
with ingenuity and a politic liberality. | At the close, Macready 
was called to receive a complimentary tornado; of cheers, 
Then ‘‘ the Author” was evoked: he showed himself coyly 
from a stage box ; but no name was mentioned. It is said to 
be that of the Reverend James White, which, perhaps accounts 
for the hesitation to proclaim it on the stage. 





. Foreign intelligence, 


Mitan, 20 May.—A concert was given in'the Ridotta of 
the Seala, on Sunday, May 17, by Ricordi,; the well-known 
music publisher of Milan, in honour of Rossini, on occasion 
of the inauguration of a magnificent bust just finished.» The 
music consisted of selections from the whole of Rossini's operas, 
commencing from his first. Madame Tacan made a sensation 
by her delivery of a cavatina from the Barbiere, the cavatina 
from Semiramide, and an aria from the Stabat Mater. © The 
room was’ crowded to excess: there was'only standing room 
for the men, the, ladies being only entitled, by Italian courtesy, 
to seats.—(Hear that, John Bull!) Mr. Jones, at) Verona, 
Mr. Travers and Miss Noble, at Turin, have ‘all been highly 
successful. The Signora Carbari, who made so favourable a 
debut at your Italian Opera, was a pupil of Signor Mazzuceato, 
who, by the bye, I may state, though no doubt you are well 
aware of it, is the principal at the Conservatorio at Milan, 


Provincial, 


Dustin PHILHARMONIC Soctety.—There are certain occasions upon 
which the advantage to be derived from bodies associated together for a 
specific object are especially manifest, and the best advocacy, of the 
results created by such a society as the Philharmonic,. was to be found in 
the distinguished assembly that crowded the Ancient Concert Hall on Fri- 
day evening, and in the interest they displayed with respect to the musical 
banquet which the taste of the committee enabled them to enjoy, seconded 
as that taste was bya corresponding féeling-on the part of the members. 
The principal artistes were-—Miss Dolby,: Mrs. Sunderland, Signor Marras, 
and Mr. P. Alvars, assisted by an admirably organised orchestra. After 
Beethoven’s Sinfonia, (No. 7,) which was played with judgment, the 
terzetto of Curschmann followed, “ Ti prego,” sustained by Mrs. Sunder- 
land, Miss Dolby, and Signor Marras. Jn the Aria of Persiani, ‘* Quando 
it core,’ Miss Dolby’s rich contralto notes were heard to great advantage, 
and the. brilliant passages with which the second part is full, she ren- 
dered with an ease and facility that ‘spoke strongly of her qualifications 
as a vocalist. The cavatina from Wallace’s Opera, “ Hear me, gentle 
Maritana,” was given by Mr. Richard Smith with much effect, The far. 
tasia on the harp, by Mr. Alvars, was one of the most attractive per 
formances of the night, and its brilliancy could not be surpassed. His 
themes were given with a truth and boldness of.manner, and the rapid 
passages that succeeded followed ‘each ‘otlier with an unbroken flow, to 
which no difficulties of execution were sufficient to interpose a check. 
The notes were showered down as if the player could not avoid showing 
the extent of his resources, and the very excellence that made one certain 
of his success almost removed the idea that what he was doing could be 
so difficult. Signor Marras, in Bellini’s “ Tutto e Sciolto,” manifested 
feeling and exquisite style The duet between him and Miss Dolby, 
“ Ah! sede mali,” from Tancredi, was sung in a:manner deserving of 
the composer. The first part of the concert concluded with a quartett of 
Costa’s, “ Ecco quel fiero istante,” executed by Mrs, Sunderland, Miss 
Dolby, Signor Marfras, and Mr. R. Smith, accompanied on the harp by 
Mr. Alvars. The second portion of the programme was equally attractive. 
Mrs. Sunderland showed herself aclever vocalist, judicious and correct in 
her style. Overtures by Auber.and Weber were performed by the orchestra 
as might be expected from the Philharmonic Society, and the whole passed 
off with great eclat. Mr. Levey was the leader, and Mr. Bussell the con- 
ductor. The fourth concert for the season was given by this society last 
evening, and it wasin every respect deserving of their reputation; for, in 
addition to their usual excellent orchestra, and. the eminent vocalists that 
sang at their previous reunion, Madame Pleyel made her debut here, and 
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with a success Only commensurate to her commanding merits as a per- 
former on the pianoforte. It has been a theory of ours—the truth of 
which experience has often tested, and tested only to establish—that the 
greatest artistes on the instrument may be looked for in the sterner sex, 
for a decided and massive grasp of the notes is required to bring out a 
theme, amid: brilliant and glowing variations; and who can forget the 
glorious energy and spell-like effect with which Thalberg gave such airs 
as the celebrated one in Mose in Egitio, the left hand discharging a 
double duty, and yet preserving the subject with admirable clearness, 
amid the shower of notes flung down by his otherhand. The playing of 
Madame Pleyel constituted one of the exceptions to the opinion we have 
aleeady expressed, for in addition to the exquisite grace and brilliancy of 
her touch, which she shares with other female performers, there was a 
warmth and masterly vigour that at once demanded admiration, and 
incited it. The Concert Stuck by Webber, accompanied by the orchestra, 
she executed with admirable judgment and skill, maintaining the dis- 
tinctive character of the music all through, while the rapid and elaborate 
passages were conveyed with a precision and finish that left no room 
for hesitation, Madame Pleyel was loudly encored, rather a severe 
penalty under the circumstances; but in the promptest manner came 
forward, and repeated the last movement. Dohler’s Fantasia, Guillaume 
Tell, was equally attractive, and in it she more peculiarly showed the 
strength and command over the instrument which she is enabled to 
exercise with her left hand. The Tarentelia of Liszt, was encored with 
enthusiasm, Expectation had been much raised in reference to the 
artiste, but in this instance all that had been anticipated was more than 
realised. Curschmans Terzetto ‘‘ Addio” was sung with great purity 
and expression by Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Dolby, and Signor Marras, and 
encored. The recitative and duet of Spohr, from Jessonda was generally 
attractive. Miss Dolby’seria of Mercadante’s “‘ A teriede,” was rendered 
with grace and brilliancy; and Signor Marras in the romanza of the same 
composer, “ Jn terra ct divisero,” was very impassioned. Mrs. Sunder- 
land in a recitative and air of Rodwell’s, ‘‘ Why are mine eyes,” proved 
that considerable care had been taken to cultivate the natural qualifica- 
tions she possesses. Mr. Bussell filled his usual place of conductor, and 
Mr. Levey was the leader.—Sanders’ News. 





Miscellaneous, 


Miss Dozsy anp Miss Oraer’s Concert.—HAnover- 
Square Rooms.—The crowded condition of the room bespoke 
the popularity of the above named accomplished artists in an 
unmistakeable manner. Miss Dolby has for some years occu- 
pied a very high position among our concert vocalists. She 
is, in every respect, an admirable artist, gifted by nature with 
a voice of exquisite quality, and thoroughly accomplished in 
the science and practice of vocalisation. A late visit to Ger- 
many, where Miss Dolby sung with great success at the cele- 
brated Leipsic Gewandhaus concerts, under the direction of 
Mendelssohn, has not only increassd her reputation, but 
perfected her thoroughly in her art. Both in stile and in 
method Miss Dolby has made great advances, and has now 
little more to learn, Miss Orger, a daughter of the popular 
actress Mrs, Orger, is. a pianist of no ordinary ability, and a 
musician of considerable acquirement, and has won herself 
great repute by her playing and compositions at the concerts 
of the Society of British Musicians. She attempts works of 
the greatest magnitude and in the highest classical school, and 
hitherto her efforts have been crowned with success. The 
programme provided on Monday night by these young ladies 
was rich in variety and interest. Miss Dolby gave specimens 
of her proficiency in every school, from the cantata of Mozart 
to the national ballad.. Her most charming effort was the 
“Al desio,” an aria of equal elaboration and beauty, her 
interpretation of which was as fine a specimen of pure and 

ical singing as the most fastidious connoisseur could have 
desired. An air of Persiani displayed Miss Dolby’s perfect 
command. of jiioriture and vocal ornament, and two German 
lieder of Czapek and Kiicken, with a couple of national airs, 
were equally successful essays in the simple ballad school. 
Miss Dolby was applauded with great enthusiasm in all her 
songs, a compliment amply merited. Miss Orger manifested 








her power as a pianist in Leopold de Meyer’s Lucrece Borgia, 
a fantasia of enormous difficulty; she evinced an elastic and 
beautiful touch, and an execution remarkable for neatness and 
brilliancy. The three last movements of a MS. quartet of 
her own composition brought out Miss Orger in her double 
capacity of pianist and composer with decided and honourable 
success. The scherzo is in the style of, and—not to speak it 
profanely—almost worthy of Mendelssohn himself. Miss 
Orger was admirably accompanied by Messrs. Willy, Weslake, 
and Hausmann, on the violin, tenor, and violoncello, and the 
applause bestowed upon her quartett was warm and unanimous. 
It is a fact worthy of honourable mention, that the fair con- 
cert-givers, contrary to the flimsy fashion which obtains now- 
a-days, of making the piano the sole representative of harmony, 
had engaged the orchestra which has lately been organised by 
Mr. Willy. Though confined to less than thirty performers, 
Mr. Willy’s band is complete and efficient; the wind and 
brass instruments are entrusted to performers of known dis- 
tinction, and the stringed force, though few in number, is 
exceedingly effective. This was well shown by the irre- 
proachable manner of performing Sterndale Bennett’s mag- 
nificent overture, ‘Les Naiades, under the conduct of the 
composer himself. In presenting their audience with this great 
masterpiece of modern orchestral music, Misses Dolby and 
Orger read a severe and useful lesson to the directors of the 
Philharmonic Society, by which they ought to profit. Though 
constantly produced, and highly regarded; in the~ principal 
towns of Germany, the overtures of Mr. Sterndale Bennett 
are seldom or never to be heard in his own country; even 
where ‘such a mark of respect to so accomplished a musician 
might reasonably be expected, viz., at the Philharmonic, where 
he is a director, and at the Royal Academy, where he is a 
professor, and the reputation of which, as a musical institution, 
the influence of his name has spread far and wide. Mr. Willy’s 
band also performed the first movement of Beethoven’s D 
major symphony, and the Jubilee overture of Weber in capital 
style. The other instrumental attractions were the Danse des 
Fées, a fantasia on the harp, by M. Felix Godefroid, which 
being raptnrously encored, the Carnaval de Venise was sub- 
stituted by the performer. M. Godefroid’s mechanical power 
over the harp is astonishing, and his style is as original as it 
is varied and delightful ; he is becoming an immense favourite 
with the English public. The vocalists who lent their assist- 
ance to Misses Dolby and Orger were, Misses Rainforth, Lin- 
coln, E. Birch, Messent, Madame Albertazzi, Messrs. Bodda, 
Lockey, Signor Marras, and John Parry, who gave a number 
of popular compositions with admirable effect—John Parry, 
as usual, being uproariously encored. Mr. Benedict and Mr. 
W. Sterndale Bennett lent their powerful assistance as accom- 
panyists and conductors, and the concert passed off, from first 
to last, with the greatest éelat.—Morning Post. 


Mrs. Artuur Sronz’s Concert.—This lady, formerly 
known as Miss Galbraith, gave a concert to a full audience 
at the concert rooms of the Princess’ Theatre, on Monday 
evening last. Her programme included the names of many 
of the principal foreign artists now in London, as well as of 
several English performers of excellence. Mrs. Arthur Stone 
appeared in the two-fold capacity of vocalist and instrumental- 
ist; her performance of the duetto from ‘‘Il Pirata,’’ for 
treble and tenor concertinas, with Mr.. George Case, and the 
delivery of her. several songs proved that she was possessed 
of considerable merit in both capacities. Madlle. Coletti 
the pianist was bold enough to undertake the ‘execution. of 
the “* Marche Morocaine,” of Leopold de Meyer. , Herr Wil- 
helm Kuhe, (another pianist) performed a fantasia on the 
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favorite airs of Herr Pischek, and in a style at once brilliant 
and tasteful—eliciting the loudest and most unanimous 
applause. Herr Kellerman played a fantasia on the violon- 
cello with exquisite finish of expression and execution ; 
Grattan Cooke, (oboe) and Richardson, (flute) were ,both 
announced for solos on their respective instruments, but we 
were compelled to leave before they occurred. The vocalists 
were Herr Goldberg, Mr. Arthur, Herr Pischek, Mr. W. H. 
Weiss, Mrs, Arthur Stone, Madlle. Goldberg, Mrs. W. H. 
Weiss, Madame Albertazzi, Miss Child, and John Parry— 
Conductor, Mr. Lavenu. Ww. 
ocaL Concerts.—The third vocal concert took place at 
the Hanover Square rooms on Tuesday evening last. The 
programme consisted of songs, madrigals, glees, &c., which 
were interpreted by Miss Hawes, Miss Rollo Dickson, and 
Miss Ley (who at a short notice undertook the music allotted 
to Miss Bitch, unable to sing from indisposition, and acquit- 
ted herself excellently); Mr. H. Phillips, Mr. Lockey, Mr, 
Hobbs, and a chorus; “ Horsley’s glee,” by Celias Arbour, 
and Smith's “ Return blest days,” were both so admirably 
interpreted as to elicit spontaneous encores. The rooms 
were well filled by a recherché audience. The fourth and 
last concert will take place on the 16th of June. W. 
Tris Musica Union.—On Tuesday afternoon, the 20th, Mr. 
Ella provided his friends, at the fourth meeting, with the following 
selection :—Quartett in D major, No. 7. ( Mozart )—Quintett 
in A minor, No. 23, (Onslow.)—Quartett in B flat, No. 6, 
Beethoven. ) The performers were Signor Sivori, M. Deloffre, 

r. Hill, M. Pilet, and Signor Casolini (contrabasso.) The 
executive part of the programme was perfect, but the pro- 
gramme itself was not so strong in interest as at any of the 
previous meetings. There was a full step in Onslow's Quintétt, 
the reason of which was not explained to the audience. The 
room was crowded with nobility, fashionables, and artists. 

Mr. Witson anv Scortisn Sonc.—At a meeting, holden 
at the London Tavern last week (Captain James Lamont, 
R.N., in the chair, ) it was resolved unanimously, That a sub- 
scription should immediately be set on foot to present Mr. 
Wilson some permanent testimonial of acknowledgment for 
his persevering and highly successful exertions in the revival 
of the popularity of Scottish Song. 

Tue Sacrep Harmonic Socigzy, have expressed their 
intention of celebrating the Centenary of the Composition of 
Handel’s Oratorio, Judas Maccabeus, by a performance of that 
work, in Exeter Hall, on Friday evening next. 

Tue Resotution of Madame Grisi and Signor Mario not 
to sing at Morning Concerts, will bear heavily on our Opera 
concert givers—since it deprives them of a first-rate soprano, 
and the only tenor worth listening to: so that the progressive 
deterioration of our Opera company will tend also to close the 
Concert room—poco a poco, The loss is to be regretted, yet 
not wholly so, since it must do its part in compelling our 
concert-givers to consider a little more attentively the interest 
of the music they present, and destroy their too great reliance 
on worn-out stage songs,— Atheneum. 

Mo.iz Press¥.—This celebrated actress was lately con- 
demned to pay 100,000f. (£4,000,) with the loss of her pen- 
sion as societaire, for having quitted the Thédire Francais, 
Paris, contrary to the articles of agreement between her and 
the director. Some months ago, this lady married a literary 
eer Mr. Arnould, and immediately left France for St. 

etersburg, where she was engaged at a high salary. The 
Presse says, “The penalty of 100,000 francs, with costs of 
suit, lately awarded by the tribunal Prémiere Instance, to be 
paid by Madame Plessy Arnould to the Théatre Francais, 





will not come out of the pocket of the renegade actress, be- 
cause, when she signed her engagement at St. Petersburg; 
the Emperor of Russia’s agent undertook to save her harmless 
from all consequences. Madame Pléssy Arnould will there- 
fore, have no occasion to repent of the step she took. Besides, 
letters from St. Petersburgh state, that she has already reé- 
ceived two magnificent presents from the imperial family:” — 

Mapvame Preyet.—It is with feelings of unbounded 
pleasure that we make mention of this admirable artist, who 
combines, with immense execution, an energy, precision, 
grace, which enchant every hearer, and have given her the 
name of the greatest pianist of Europe. Madame Pleyel 
tiiade her debut before the British public in dur own capital, 
and has created such feelings of admiration and esteem, 
which every Irishman is so ready to feel and respond to, that 
she never will be forgotten, a8 long as sentiment for thé 
beautiful exists. We only regret that our musical society was 
not able to engage her, their meetings for the season having 
terminated. Madame Pleyel is now in London, where her 
first recital came off on Monday; before a very numerous 
audience, and where her fame is now as great as it has long 
been upon the Continent.—Belfast News Letter, . . 

Mapame Preyex.—At a private soiree, given by Mr. Ella 
to about me) of the nobility, and two or three musical pro- 
fessors, we had the pleasute of hearihg this great pianist ih 
one of the sonatas of Beethoven, for pianoforte and violin, 
which she performed with M. Vieuxtemps, in such exquisite 
style as to elicit the most unbounded demonstrations of satis- 
faction. We never listened to a more perfect combination of 
two instruments. Madame Pleyel also played one of her 
brilliant solos, in which her extraordinary powers of mechanism 
were fully demonstrated: There wete other performances 
during the evening, viz. :—Mendelssohn’s Duet for pianoforte 
and violoncello, in D major, capitally performed by Mr. Lind- 
say Sloper and Signor Piatti; and several vocal morceauz, 
which developed a beautiful voice and a style of great fervour 
in Mdlle. Vera, a young vocalist who is engaged to sing at 
Madame Pleyel’s second recital ; she was elegantly accompa- 
nied on the piano by her brother, M. Vera, a musician of con- 
siderable eminence in his own country. 

M. Benepict gave one of his brilliant re-unions at his re- 
sidence in Manchester-square, on Thursday evening. There 
were about 150 distinguished amateurs and artists present, 
and the musical performatices were of the utmost interest: The 
entertainment was elegant and sumptuous. 

Mr. Vincent Watiace.—We understand that a young 
lady, a sister of this eminent musician, and possessed of ex- 
traordinary capabilities, both physical and mental a8 a vocalist, 
is about to come to England professionally. She is at present 
in Calcutta, as prima donna at the theatre, but will set out for 
England immediately on the conclusion of her engagement. 
She has created a perfect furor in India, both as a singer 
and an actress. The great popularity of Mr. Vincent Wallace 
in England, will be of great advantage to his sister, who, if 
report do not exaggerate her qualities, will be sure ofa hearty 
welcome here. 

Miss Lucomsr.—We much regret to lose this charming 
English vocalist, but, as it is for her interest; we have pleasure 
in stating that she leaves us on Monday for # year’s tour in 
Italy and France. Miss Lucombe will remain at Milan nine 
months, where she will study and practice: The last thrée 
months will be devoted to Patis, where she is engaged at the 
Opera Comique—her ultimate aim being the stage. We 
heartily wish her the succéss due to het merits as an artist, 
and her amiability as @ lady. iiapes 
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Heaa\ Witntom Rusz.—We beg to call attention to the 
matinée jor of: this excellent. pianist which occurs on 
Teoedey atthe Harley¢street Rooms. Besides the attraction 

his cau n performances, err Rube has secured the Services 
of several first-rité vocalists and instrumentalists, 

Mr. Ospornz.—This éniinent pianist and composer has 
arrived in Pindod : he will pérform at the rieXt concert of Mr. 
Ella’s Musieat Union. 

Masten Rirron, the infant — of whom we gave a 
favoirable account last season, aftived in town for the 
purpose of ie! concerts. 
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MADAME PLEYEL 


Begs to announce that her 


SECOND PIANOFORTE RECITAL 
Will take place at the 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 
On Thursday, Jute 4th, 
fO COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST TWo. 
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PART 1, 


adie alec 


ba (It Pirat AME PLEYEL xia: 
wating, * Ma Ta ats, + MADLE Vans, (Beatrice.) Bellini. 
iPae Le ma lle,’ . sneaie a. 
er. 
PT Widens’ Mavaie Puerta. * 


PART II. 


cae Mapas aetna re 


meade Beethoven. 

Prudent. 

folwee™ ie tiee Vera. (ving Passa.) Paisiello. 

ie rite Let me weep aga * (by desi - Schubert. 
Peedi par Seen . Liszt. 


Ticket#, tbe. Oe, a ee all the p To be had at CRAMER, BRA 
and Co’s, 201, Regent | Street; and at all the principal music- sellers. ” 


MISS BIRCH 
antiounceé that her CONCERT will take place 
Gn Thursday Evéning, Inne 4th; 1846, 
AT THE HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 
To commence at half-past Hight o'clock. 


pcod tet oe ey 


afte, ch, to be had of Mise Birch, and at ine pineal Mosleseers 
108. 6d. to be had only of Miss Birch, 16, Baker Street, Portman 








MADAME PLEYEL, THE CELEBRATED PIANIST, 
Will perform at 
M, BENEDICT’S 
ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT. 
M. Benmpicr begs to announce that his MORNING CONCERT will take place 
. , On Monday, June 15th, 1846, 
IN THE OPERA CONCERT ROOM. 


Birch Runt vane, Hampi, Dey . , Eniepel, Oe ee 
Sy te AT ie Formas Shows 
aad M. Beneliet; ‘Mesert. Viewntompos Kellerman, Part, 
Hewemana, Barrett, and Pazzi. “The Dist re i 
Linsknee tat Mastodon teed at at calicied, 3 








MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, 


BEDFORD SQUARE, 





Miscellaneous Selection for ‘Whit-Monday. 


On MONDAY EVENING, tue lst or JUNE, 
At Eight o'clock, 


MR. WILSON 


Will give an ENTERTAINMENT, in which he will ding variety of the most 
popular of the 


SONGS OF SCOTLAND, 
Two Songs Pt; FR, Seen eee the English Contata of” “The 


The Doors will be opened at pet reg Seven — and the Entertainment 





PIANOFORTE. - - Te LAND, 
n Monda Ri qe N will give r C 
baw cog sve pt iebh aaa ean fee 
dockets. Heery Beas oe Six, 158; for Right 





MISS STEVENSON, 
(Pupil of Mr. Moscheles, ) 
eqs to ennanncn to her Baten. 06d, a Die, that she will make her First 


A MATINEE MUSIC ALE 
At 16, Harley Street, 
ON THURSDAY, JUNE Lindh Bali 


When she will be assisted by some of the : in Conductor 
Pi Rees ee eee Peo oe Pansorte with Mia 
and Co, 21, Steet; Meter. Leader, and Co, vad, Now Bond Street a and 
of Miss Stevenson, 10, No 





| MR. MOSCHELES | 
Hag thé honor to ahnounce to his friends and the public that he will givé& Grand 
FAREWELL CONCERT, 
ON WEDNESDAY MORNING, jtuNE ifen 


AT THE 
HANOVER pA tear ideal ot a 
When » ou aero ihe valeeny le ore eee Anes eae b. 
ie 10. Ww 
Koieres, Me ant cares: pot A 


Songs by Mos 
fata at wich so att oe aap 
MR, MURRAY'S "HAND-BOOKS 


FOR TRAVELLERS ABROAD, AND READERS AT HOME. 
The following are now ows of 

1.—HAND-BOOK 0 TRAVEL-T LK. 4i. 6d. 

2—HAND- BOOK F BRMANY kp THE RHINE. 


3. HAND-BOOK PANORAMA OF THE RHINE. 
4,—HAND-BOOK FoR fe H gs gRMAN rou Phe if TYROL. 10s, 
5.—HAND-BOOK OF ui i < Ge, tae 
ue) AND THE A 


oelzel, on = Pisc! 





&-—HAND-BOOK pty aw 
Edition, revised, 


New ae 
7—HAND-BOOK TLLLU Neatiy Hen 16 GERMANY AND SWIT. 
ZERLAND. 


8.—HAND-BOOK FOR FRANCE F-+d THE PYRENEES. 12s, 
9.—HAND-BOOK FOR SPAIN, ANDALUSIA,; MADBID, &c. 30s. 
10—-HAND-BOOK FOR NORTH ITALY AND FLORENCE. 12s. 


11 WAND OOK POR SENT THA, TTALY AND ROME. 150. 


12. HAND-BOOK 01 AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
18 HAND BOOK OF alanine OFIER GRY, 
41.—HAND-BOOK FOR MALTA AND THE E 


15.—HAND-BOOK FOR EGYPT AND THEBES. 42s. 
Mr ABD BOOK TO THE PICTURE GALLERIES IN LONDON, 


Sete re oe 


jouN ‘Wintet, ag Seon orig 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


M.. SULLLEW’S: CONCERTS. D’ETE, 


(FOR ONE-MONTH ONLY.) 
Mw ULE LIran- 


Has the honor to announee;that,, emboldened: by thesuccess of his Winter Series 
of Concerts, and flattered by the ‘kind-and liberal patronage now for several years 
bestowed on hisexertions, he has determined on, organising also 


AN ANNUAL SERIES OF. CONCERTS D’ETE. 


That partion of the year'termed-the London Season, attracting as it does Artistes 
of the first eminence from all'parts of Europe to this Metropolis, offers great faci- 
lities to an undertaking of this nature; while the congregation of VocaL as well 
as INSTRUMENTAL talent will afford an opportunity of imparting novelty to the 
Concerts D’Eté. 

Of these advantages iti is M. JutLien’s intention to avail himself in every pos- 
sible way, oe | to presént his’ Patrons with a.SHort Serres of Concerts, 
embracing h Vocau and InsrruMENTAL Music of a first-rate order, and at 
such a reasonable c as to allow all classes to énj oy the Entertainments, 

The Concerts will commence early in June, and in 
will be announced. Advantage will be taken of the Season to arrange a New 
FLoraAL Decoration, and every arrangement made which can a d to the 
attractions of a Popular Amusement. 


KCENTOG’S JOURNAL. 


HERR KCENIG 

Begs respectfully to acquaint his patrons and the public, that the first nnmber of 
his Journal, coubinten the most oo ag 3 —e Selections, Fantasias, Songs, 
Ballads, Marches, Quadrilles, W: as; Mazurkas;, Polonaises, Galops, 
&c. &c. for the Cornct, dnd Cortet and *planofortes If be published on the Ist of 
June, and be continued on the. first of every subsequent month. Terms of Subscrip- 
tion for Cornet and Solo, 21s, for Cornet and Pianoforte, 42s. per annum. 

Subscribers’ Namesreceived at JULLIEN’S Royal Musica! C servatory, and 
Circulating Library, ait, Regent Street, 


DBR. STOLBERG’S | VOICE LOZENGE, 


HENRY RUSSELL’S VOCAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
Hanovet-3quare Rooms. 

“I have tried: Dr. Stolberg’s Voice Lozenges for a period of three months, and 
have derived from them the grea‘est benefit. At my entertainments I frequently 
(from encores) sing twenty songs and descriptive pieces of music, and it affords 
me much pleasure to béar testimony to) thes. great efficacy, and I would strongly 
recommend all those who wish to sin, h clearness and strength of voice to 
use them.—Hewry RussE.t, Jan. 6, 1845.—Copy ot letter to proprietors,—To be; 
had of all Chemists. 





























NEW PIANO FORTE oat 
BY C. CHAULTIEU. La Moine (Sonate Dramatique) Rotts debe eed voce — 
= Musical Crown, Sketches In... ... vee 
wee ———-_ The Style of the great Composers, 2 Books ....each 3 0 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE PIANO. 
—_————_ ——_, L Esule, Verdi’s Favorite Air....... Socceg Wer srccce 3 0 
— at l* Romahite 22.2..056 trie lene ° 3 0 
—— ——-——  Canst thou Forget .............268- 3.0 
BY SIG. MARRAS, Les Fetes des Palerme, 4, Morceaux . 
—_—_ —— L? Arrive’ .....0vee 3) RRS Ae 4 0 
———_——— (LeSerenade) ........ eer 20 
(Le Bal)... ice ee By ccc cn ccc cece cccccccccece 20 
Les Adieux ........5. 4, eomepe ange ce meaveocppapees, 6, 0 
NEW VOCAL MUSIC, 
————_ L’Innamorata ay Sung by Made. Grisi .... 2 6 
—— Serenata ...... eveees Mentri vine ovat 0. cara 
Sung by Sig. Mario .. esbosvvoncs 9. 6 
LUIGI RICCI. ty Chiedo a queste fronde (Gavatina) *: ye 60 ree mney 3,6 
MERCADANTE. hy 4 Soave (Duettino).. 2 6 
DONIZETTI. Addio (O cara che mesta. (Romanza) Sung by Big. 
“ee sb as eb tp heap cscecdbesd sacoWebesbedededr co 2 6 
LARDELLI. Eterno Genitor (preg Preghiera.) ....... 1°76 
—_——_ So-Non sou pui peor ser lenntae Die 3 6 
J.R. LING. Dost thou Forget. ‘(Ballad:),.........sseccsevevecsee 250 
ee Ill n’eer forget thee. (Ditte,). mqeep osbespenecs, 2,6 


PUBLISHED BY 
MARTIN AND CO. 3, OLD BOND STREET, 
Chirogymnast Establishment. 


SACRED HARMONIC \SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALT. 


On FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 5th ryt will take place a Centenary Perform- 
ance of Handel’s JUDAS MACCABEUS. "Principal ocal ul Fermrmers) 4 
Caradori } Alias, Miss Rainforth, Mr. Lockey,'Mr. Rafter, and Mr. Phillips. The 
BAND and.CHORUS willconsist of above 500 PERFORMERS, Tickets 3s. each. 
Reserved Seats; in the Gallery, 58; in the |Area, 10s. 6d, may be: obtained of the 
oe Music-sellers; of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross; Mr. Ries, 102 

; or of Mr, Mitchell, 39, Charing Cross. 
THOMAS BREWER, Hon, Sxc. 








ue course full particulars’ 
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; PROPOSALS FOR ‘PUBLISHING, BY SUBSORIVETAN; ' 
' THE WORKS OF THE © \»>'’ 


ITALIAN’ MADRIGAL WRITERS 


OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 
_ Now printed in Score, 
WITH THE ORIGINAL ITALIAN woros. 


ae 

While the exertions of the Musical Antiquarian Society 0 of Vendo | a Maser been 
successfully directed. to the preservation of Ce oy 
in Vocal Part Writing‘of the ob nee, School, it'is to be tal ithe Works 
of the no less illustrious Co titel b-; the same. becoming 
more rare, and Time’s u' naparing hand ma ba ee in a few yi pol as ‘ne few ‘fee 
maining vestiges of this able class of 

To endeavour to rescue from jaa maneny 2 oblivion tbe Compositions of some of 
the most celebrated Foreign Composers of Madrigals, &c. of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centii¥ies is the object of the Editor; and should his views of the 
importance of the subject meet with Loca g sacouregecgst to prevent loss, the 
Work will be commenced i tely. ; 


“PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 


The Madrigals will ease 4 with Italiah Words, 1n Scorr, os with 
the publications of the ntiquarian Society; and Vell be aalited, from the 
— Part Books, by G. upp, Hon. Seeretary~to estern Madrigal 
lety 
One complete work, by one of the \ printed (published entire), will form a 


Pai 5 and. pet more than two Parts wil 
f each Part tie eseat of of tlie! Worl ; butit is 


e pric 
estimate rihet tne cost vill dot exceed 3d. 
Subscribers’ Names received by Mears C IN & BUDD, 118, Pall Mall, 
ndon. 


‘ CAUTION. 
MESSRS. WILLIAM STODART & SON, 


In consequence of the various pire iracies of, their Surname, find it necessary to 
acquaint the Public that neither have they now, nor had a ever, the most remote 
connexion with any other Piano-Forte Maker, and that all instruments of their 
Manufacture bear the fuil inscription, “W1LL1AM Stropart and Son, No. 1, 
GoLpEN Square, Lonpon.” 8 distinctive oe ever, oe | 
often forged, they beg to add, that they will (gratuitously) 

ascertain the genuineness of Fianos with the name ~$) Sropaart, 


of business, Wor Gotban 





either personally or by letter, at their only house 
SQUARE. 





Just Published. 


THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES 
For the Pianoforte, entitled 
‘‘The Calm, :the Breeze, and. the Tempest,” 
By Thomas Chantry, Student of the Royal Academy of Music; Price 3a, 
London: COVENTRY and HOLLIER, 71, Dean ry —_ : 


SIX GRAND SONATAS FOR THE ORGAN, 
Composed. and fipticsted to De-F. Bee _*! by Felix Mendelssohn... 


London : COVENTRY and wn 71, Dean Street, Soho. 


THE ART. OF TIME. 
BY HENRY BERTINI, Jun. . ) 
In ‘Thtée’ Books, ‘pricé. eact})5s. ‘This work | being-in the-form of /, 
DUETS IN SCORE, 


gives professors an opportunity of practically initiating their pupils in 
the mystery of so important a branch of Musical Knowledge as the Art 
of Time. 

“Without accuracy in Time, the greatest mechanical ‘dexterity of 
finger cannot be rendered either pleasing or effective, 


BERTINI’PS ART OF TIME 
is therefore indispensable to all Students of the Planfute anxious to lay 
the foundation of a sound mysical-education.”- — 
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PUBLISHED BY 
WESSEL AND CO, 
229, REGENT STREET, CORNER OF HANOVER STREET. 
(Bureau central pour les artistés.) Fee 








Printed by WILtiam Srexcen Jounson, ‘ Nassau Steam Presa 60 St. — 


tin’s Lane, in the St. Martin’sin the I in;the 

and Publish hed by Gee oo arte, at'the *M World” 

Street, Soho i ag er ew forthe Editor ‘sve'terbe thteoeense 
tess _ ty Agent, ‘W. Strange, Paternoster: Row. : Saturday,.May 30th, 








